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Print 'iournali5=ir'ard icurnnli55;(n Leseaicb hav<i 
cent ribut^d crany cftncepts^ princi p lf^?=^ ^ and communicaticn technique's 
to ^he field cf political comrounicaticn. An exaaii nation ot tin? 
indexes of *^Fublic Opinion Quarterly," "dournalism Quarterly and 
the "Journal of COroniuniCQt ion*' through the mid-19b0s indicates the 
evcluticTi of the study of print media in the political process. Aroonq 
the sutiectg given erophasis are media content and cov<axage^ 
persuasion^ news bias, newspaper irfluence on voters, and newspaper 
lepoxtinq cf political public opinion polls. Other aspects of 
newspaper reporting that have beon studied or proposed for study are 
the inadvertent altering of message cpntent, aatekeeping (or news 
decision iraKing) , and the effectl,vere?$, of different media as 
iTifoxniati.cn ^sourc^s* A great deal of research has dealt with th^ 
effects of print media coverage. Aircng the many communication 
technigues created over. the years, qenerally by print journalists, 
that facilitate coveraqe oi^ political activity^ are the press 
conference^ the journalistic int^irview, and the press briefing^ 
Students of pclitical commvinication muat-now turn more attention 
toward redefining political ccmmuniqation. They must eacaminj^ the 
communicaticrn of political information outside the campaign context,, 
the relationship between government and the media, and the role of 
politics in communication* (OT) 
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C0NTRIDU"nONS OF PRINT JOURNALISM 

* 

TO THK STUDY OF TOLITICAL COMMUNICATION 

' J 

IntroductlQty 

, For* the prf&^scvoral ye^rs^ the Political ComTnunlcat. Ion 

Dlvlaion hfi|'a deinouetrQted an increasing coiuiuicmenl to the atudy oT 

i ^ " , 

political <j!^onttnunlcat Ion at the undergraduate as w^ll ad the graduate 

I 

levels. Th)a 1976 Portland meeting preaetited a panel dlecuaslng peda-- 
goglc apprjoa^hcQ to political conmiunlcat Ion, and the panel was repeated 



three year 
Philadelpf 
styles ar 
dlsclpllna 
is the con 



8 later by the Teaching Committee of the division at the 
la meeting**^ Despite the numerous dlffercaices in pedajjogic 
d approachejB tq the study of this highly Inter- 
ry subject, a number of undercurrents remain. One of ^^^se 



3lderable contribution of the print mass media what Is 

traditionally defined as "journalism" In the literature of mass commun-* 

Ication and prolltlcal science. As the title of this paper suggests ^ 

1 ^ 
there are many contributions of tj^rlnt journalism to the field of 

political cdmmunlcatlon in the form of concepts, principles, and conimun- 

Ication skills* Aevert;heles5 , rtvany of these generalizations may be made 

^bout other academic areas contributing to polltic^il (jpmmunlcat ion such 

as speech coinl|iun ication, computcir science, political science, and 

broadcast J0ui\nall8m* 



The appi;^oach in this discussion will be quite pragmatic, f^llovr- 
Ing the modSL' 6ffered by Frye in his 1979 presentation at Philadelphia, 

Political commuriicatlon le viewed here in rathet: standard faahit>n-^*' 

■ , . . 2 
broadly interpreted, and as Frye noted, sometlmeef ambiguous. Political 



in ah ordinary sense involved g(tJivernment policy and control. It involves 



the scjloncQ of government and the var louo- Rtrat Gg Les and torhnIq\uM-i 
employed to develop i)oll^cy and to gain and maintain ccnurol o( n govori\ 
menial \u\lL > This nalurall-y pemiiLs many topics and activities to 
enter Lnto this point of view- Th^e coaununicat ion portion of the terra 
is viewed In an equaljiy broad faahlon, fllnce It may rnnge from inter- 
peraonal to mass conununicat Ion in the transmission of Information about 

political activity both with the IntenJ: to influence the receiver of 

the mcesage and wltliOut tl/e Intent tx) Influence the receiver. Central 

to thinking -on the definition is that political communlcat Ian is 

*. *• 
ordinarily perceived in an actlVe political ..sense, such as a campaiijn# 

for public office, but that it docs not necessarily have to be placed 

in this context. In fac4| considering print contributions to |:he study 

of political communication commands that one look beyond t^he tradition-- 

al political campa/gn to coiyimunica t ion of a political nature in other 

contexts. » - - . * , 

The mass media have their clearly defined subgroups • Reedy, in 

teaching political communication from a strategies iipproach, identifies 

foVir divisions: (1) printed media, (2) television, (3) radio, and (4) 

V. " ■ * 

Interpersonal communication, on the basis of understanding their roles 

to best fit the needs of the pol^ltical communicator' Reedy defines the 
• / * 

print media in the following manner: 

* The printed media include all forms of written 
communication ^^^cludlng Jiass mailings and not just the 
daHy press, ConB-JLdetea as a whol^ they have a flexi-*- 
billty which undet many * circumstances Is invaluable* 
The dally pri^ss ±0 regarded asya vehicle providing a 
picture of ^he xJt:>rld which is /quite broad but very 
shallow; weekly magazines as/placing events in a 
• rough perspective; special-i^ed put^lcatlons as pro- 
viding varying degrees of jlepth. This flexibility holds 
fotth a/tiumber of advantages: 



/ 

/ 



(a) Even though they are no longer tit prlt\rlpl(* 
rhannnl for niARR cnnintun 1 cat ion , the print edf media re- 
nmln Cho bortt chniMirl for rOmnnnU en t i ng Ideas on n lfug<" 
fica le . 

(b) The printed mod la penult a '*Uarge t lug*' of^ 
eonccpta upon specific audiences , selected olthe>r by 
intereet or education level . 

(c) The printed media have a "bel levah il i t y" 

quotient that is quite high despite the often heard 

dlfulalmer that ''yoy c.an't boHeve anything you rend 
In' tho newspapers,* 

» 

Regardless of how courses Irt political couununlcat Ion are 

r 

taught, or the various research 'themes' in political comiitunlcat Ion , 
print contributions remain salient in the face of brondcasting and 
other mass forma t)f communication. As Clarke and Fredih noted, 
^'Contrary to public opinion, research demonstrates that the public 
relics on newspapers somewhat more than on television for political 
news. Doth vehicles are especially important in state and local afB^alr 
untouched by magazine journalism-"^ Since focus in "many political com- 
municatlon courses and much research continues on the print media, 
we shall taHce a brief look at some of the concepts, principles, , and 
communication skills contributed by the print media j( 

CoTjicepts, Pr^lnc l ples, and Communication Skills 

A look at the Indexes of Public Op inion Quarterly, Journajjsm 
Quarterly , and the Journal of CoTmnunlcat Ion through thi mid 19608 Vlll 
suggest certain early emphases and the evolution of the study of the 
newspaper and other print medli^ in the political process. Among the 
key wotds, representing many of the concepts and principles which have 
evolved, are medium content, medium coverage, and persuasion* Still 
a'nother ar^a originally associated with newspapers is political poll 
reporting* Research conducted by Casey, ^ Dabney,^ Rosten,^ and ^tt,^ 



•arc among the orlftlT:ial reports emphasising the importance of covorag© 

by newflpaperfl in pollllcal compalgnH. Other ar i Ic- 1 en , o f conrHe, cJIh- 

rviHB polltlral covorago In non-cnmpa Ign rontoxtM. 

Similarly, research roporte on bias and influence are plentiful 

discussing, among other things, how these characteristics of news re~ 

) 

porting in the prInC media may work to persivad^ voterH--^as early 
political comraunication research on the print med>La centered on attitude 

10 r- , * - ^^^^^ 

change. Studies focused on the editorial, letters to the editor, aiid 

the more objective news content of the publication as these forms of 

11 

comraunication led to influence on the voter In a campaign. 

While emphasis In the last fif*teen years has grown considerably, 

early research exemplified by Public Op inion Quarterly, Journalism 

Quar terly, and the Journal o f Communication demonstrates a considerable 

-Interest in presentation of political publ'lc opinion polls in^ the mass 

media, particularly dally newspapers. Early studies.. have looked a,t how 

12 

polls can assist daily newspaper Coverage, as wejLl as the accuracy of 
polls, and the use of public opinion ^>oll8,''"^ Since communication of 
"^poll results has continued to grow In the' past two decades particularly, 
the study and emphasis on political polls and the political information 
contained in them has also increased. A search of the literature of 
journals such as those mevntioned above will underline this point. 

Print media research in these areas content, coverage, persua- 

slon> and the polls ha3 been limited almost exclusively to daily metro 

polltan newspapers. Study of news magazines, the ^ubutban and rural 
daily newspaper, ^he weekly newspaper, boolks, and other forms df mass 

i * 

political communlcatiort such as direct mailings, press releases, and 



posted bills hag been comparatively non-existent 

. ... ^ 

6 



f 



Frye suggests another Important concept involving the newspaper 

In the politico! cotmnun Icat loi) procofsa. Ho «ugK^'«^-« i^laclng emphaRl.s 

on th(* medial Ingilmpact the newKpnpor h^in ow romnuuM t Ion on pol(t((Vil 

campaign Information In discussing his approach to political communlca-- 

tlon Instruct Ion : 

And , t he complool ty of t he media t lona J process 
has created doubt as to the ^irobahll 1 1 les of mespage* 
content being effectively transmitted from a national 
political figure to his ultimate national audience ^ 
For example, a political speech is covered by press 
reporters, who submit their reacfions Con the screen 
reports") to editors, who edit . . . the material 
In consideration of Its significance, availability 
of space, and other factors • Then finally the public / 
receives a press report, but since the content has 
been subjected to the medlatlonal process, there is 
the constant danger that the "message" will become 
clianged, altered, modified, or distorted one way or 
another. 15 

Much of this mediating Influence literature has developed out 

of sociological research conducted In the 19408 by Lewln and others, 

who studied the gates through which information flows in decision making- 

White's benchmark study of the gatekeeping performed by a daily newspaper 

slot editor set the stage for a move into mas^ communication news 

decision-making research, and a generation of studies followed, both 

17 

in and put of the political context. But as Whitens study determined, 
and those ^o follow, much of the decision making involves public affairs 

\ 

news* While gatekeeping, or news decisions-making research^ has clearly 

moved away' from the daily newspaper to broadcasting and nfcws magajsines, 

18 ^ 
as indicated by Cans* recent work, original emphasis and a significant 

level of Interest seems to remain vith ^the print media, ^ * 

Weaver and Buddenbaum -^ote additional important concepts in 

« *• 
the study, of the uses and effects of the mass media in a political con- 
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• text. They ^te, "Newspapers eeem to be more effective ttftm televieton 
ot Increasing the levels of poUticnl knowledge and nt trMiiiR ptM|}ile 
what issues to be concerned about in o pbliLicol campaign. And ncwH- 

' paper endorsements ... are abobciated with increased vote totals in 
elections, especially in non-partisan elections where there are few con- 
troversial issuest"^'^ Another conciuBion which they reached was that 
newspaper use Is more associated with political activity, such as voting, 

f 

than other mttss media. Weaver and Buddenbaum Identified three major 

uses of the mass med<la by consumers: (1) f or knowledge , (2)^ for 

diversion, and (3) f or , communication . In the context of political com- 

t 

munlcatlon, knowledge ^ seems most obvious. Early research in diffusion is 

noted in describing how political information is acquired. Newspapers 

are proposed as primarily in-depth information sources and television, 

20 

.in contrast^ as a surveillance medium, they argue. 

There is a wide -variety of cbmmuni(^ion techniques created 

over the years which facilitate coverage of political activity many of 

these having roots in> the print media. These techniques, most als6 
originated by print journalists, are now viewed as important vehicles 
fo"r dissemination of political information for all mass media. One 
such technique is the pre?s conference. Press conferences are used regular- 
ly as a new creating event In a political campaign, but are also used out-- 
side of campaigns by officials in both the public and private sectors^ 
to state 'positions, release general Information, refute claims, and the 

like In any of several contexts formal .scheduled meetings ,^ informal 

sQhedtyled conferences, or more extemporaneous form. Nimmo has noted 
that these conferences serve several purposes, Including news creation 
that the Individual holding €he confetence desires, announcement of 
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of f iclal-ypoej^ tions by the proper public servant, control over scheduling 

of release of Inf o rma t ^ and t.hcy j)r()vld(* t h<^ Indlvhlual ^Ith a 

21 

conrrolled environnient for Iho event lo take place." 

The Journalistic interview originated aa a print media reporting 

2? 

device in the early nineteenth century, and it obviouoly remains an 

Important; and widely used technique for gathering political Inr^rmation. 

4 

A less public event than the presa conference, this activity is more often 
an interpersonal event Involving a reporter and a sou^gce. While this 
is no longer the print reporter's exclusive Information collection tech- 
nlque, the interview and its related forms have ceif'tainly remained im- 
portant to comjnunicat ion of political' informat ion . 

Sandwiched between the press conference and the interview is the 
press briefing, commonly hold by government officials to provide back- 
ground information. Often this type of information dissemination has 

led to various levels of attribution of political statements a 

development arising from secrecy during World War II and continuing 

.to its present form at all>leYel8 of government such as on the record 

(with full attribution*); for attribution, but not for direct quotation; ' 
attribution to a spokesman for the source (but not the official sQurce) ; 
and background (not for attribution with any identification); or the 
extreme form, off the record (not for publication at all). These 
press briefings may occur with a grouj^ of reporters or on a one-to-one 
basis*. Regardless, the battle for infotmation against secrecy in govern- 
ment hds long been waged and remains a problem in the communication of 

. 23 
political Information and In the study of political communication. 

Turning attention toward the effects of newspaper and other print ^ 

medla^coverage, t^Keire is a wealth of literature upon which to draw con- 



elusions* Weaver and 'Buddenbaum reviewed more than one hundred uses 
and effect-s research reports and determined that newspaper exposure; 

(1) will primarily reinforce pre-exist lag political attitudes 
and contribute somewhat to formation of new attitudes; 

(2) will increase political knowledge, more effectively tell 
people what issues to think about In a political campaign; 

(3) affect political behavior as they find newspaper endorse-- * 

2^ 

ments associated with victory in elections* 

Nlmmo points to the importance of effects research In the 

developmei^t of political communication as g field of study. ^One of 

four "research antecedents for political communication was the study of 

effects of mass communication. Inquiries produced evidence of minimal 

25 

consequences of communication on political behavior," he wrote. 

Qbvlously, a generation of research has been published on the effects 

26 

of mass communication, including Klapper's well-known analysis, 

summarizing, as Nlmmo calls it, "the relative effects of presentation 

of issues, ordering of arguments, Social grbujf>s, audience characteristics 

^ 27 

persuader credibility, etc* upon attitude, ch^tnge. " Certainly tl^e 
arguments dver the validity of studies establishing direct effects of 
'{Dolltlcal communication continue, and will do so Indefinitely* Pub- 
lished research still emphasizes this approach to a very limited extent . 

Conclusions 

V 

The many concepts, principles, and communication skills brought 

> y * 

from the print media to, political communication are varied. This paper 

has attempted to highlight only a select number of these, which are by 

no means all of the possibilities. But what Is here generates a major 
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9 

concern, an area important to the disclpllnQ of political communication 

for the next generation of students and reaearchers, Wc are rapidly 

learning, as Nlimno noted, much about: political communication In the 

areas of the role of th^ ma^s media in political campaigns and the • 

2 8 

relationship between governments and the nex>^s media. Emphasis has 

been on technique such as the planning of media campaigns. And' 

while Nimmo says even this is not widely succ(^ssful in telling us 

generally what works In campaigning, scholars studying the relationship 

of^goverrtment and the mass media have also not done well at giving those 

interested in the broader interpretation of political communication mvich 

depth and new horizons for st\idy. 

Herein lies the problem. If we aro to continue to develop 

understanding and knowledge of the print media, particularly daily news- 
♦ 

papers, the news magazines, and 'hyooks, ^ must turn more attention to- 
ward re-^efining political communication. We must look at the communi- 
cation of political information outside of the campaign context. The 
daily newspaper, and to a lesser degree, %he news magazines, often are 
most effective with communication of Information regarding such things' 
as court decis'lons, the various proclamations of federal and state 
governmental regulatory agencies, new and pend^Lng legislation, and the 
routine administration of all branches of government at all levels — - 
international, nat tbnal , ^regional , state^ and local. This is the variety 
of Apolitical communication which we, as students and researchers of the 
political and communication processes, take for granted. Thife is the 
political communication which is an ongoing, dynamic process. General . 
questions about this genre of political communication persist: 

(1) How is npn'-campaign political inf ormatioti communicated? 
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^ (2") How much political Infoimatlon is contralned in the prltit 
media In a non~campalgn context? For a broader Inquiry, how much poll-- 
tical Information appoars in all masB media outside of campaigns? 

(3) Who arc the users of this Information? , How la it used? . 
And what are the effects upon the user? 

(^) What are the public's agendas on regular, or routine 
governmental activity? 'And how do the print media work to set the 
ag^nci'as of readers on non--campalgn political issues? 

These are not new inquiries. Research has examined these' 
areas previously. But the scattered studied havQ yet -to really estab- 
lish where the Y^lationship between government and the news media out-- 



side of political campaigns really s^^ands. Rivers, Miller, and Gandy 
noted still* other slx^rt comings » They argued that: 

(1) There is too. much focgus otx Individual attitudes 
and individual characteristics* 

(2) There is* too much attention .to attitudes, and 
too little to actual behavior. 

(3) There is too mu^h reliance on interviews, 
questionnaires, or 6ther subjec t-:&upplied inf qrtnat ion • 

And {A) There is too much taklng-f or-granted ^ 
of theories about governmental operations (i*„e., . 
how * government actliolly operates, and too much accept- 
^ anc;e of anecdotes as evidence of the ways journalists. 
• operate) . 29 ' 

And furthermore. Rivers, Miller^ and Gandy state that there are major 

qbestions which students of political conraiunicat ion should be asking 

abou^tj^gulatory agencies , about the courts and the lergal system, and 

about the- Informa^l pressur^es brought to bear by public offl^^l^l-e- In 

their view, for example, we should also investigate the impact of^ the 

medld on government by lookiug at how media publicity Influences 

officials in decision making — what conditions prevail, the differences 

, 30 

of the particular medl4, and the nature of the problems credtedi* 
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Sanders and Kald raise a final point* They sto^cl, ''Relatively 

few theorists have token up the challenge Implicit In the assertion 

that all cotnmunlcat ion 1h political, and, that Inifjtend of Investigating 

the role of coTranunlcat ion in politics, researchers should be investiga- 

31 

ting therole of . politics in communication. Thus, applying this to 

tl\e print media In political communication, we need to shllt focus to 
how politics' influenbes the tfrommunicat ion of political information* 
Whatever the approach, we Fiave many unanswered questions remaining about 
the print media In political aommunicat ion . As students of political n 
comm^^fflcatlon, it is our responsibility to pursue the answers. ^ 
change of focus must be cQnsidered. to fully understand the role and 

V 

the contribution's of print journalism in the field of political 
common 1 ca t ion . 
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